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ping a burning oil well presents difficulties. What sort of confin-
ing armor, what straitjacket, would one fit to the earth to subdue
forces that can topple old mountains, build new ones, or rear
islands from the ocean floor? What actions bring forces of so
great a magnitude into being? Dotting a map of the western
hemisphere to show the locations of active or recently extinct vol-
canoes, one finds the dots making a great chain that extends from
Cape Horn to Alaska along the Andes and the Rockies. Where
the Cordilleran geosyncline folded to form these mountain ranges
is precisely where volcanic activity is concentrated! The same
relationship exists the world over. Those belts of the earth where
diastrophic movements of the crust have occurred and are now
likely to occur, are the places where volcanic action is prevalent.
This significant relationship poses several questions. Do the
diastrophic movements, the folding and faulting of the rocks, pro-
duce the heat which volcanic activity releases? Do they permit
melting to occur at the expense of heat that the rock possessed be-
forehand? Or do the fractures resulting from the diastrophic
movements merely provide paths along which rock already molten
can escape with relative ease?
This last hypothesis might seem to offer a complete explanation
if there were a universal sea of liquid rock beneath the outer crust,
and if only fissure volcanoes were known, the kind whose lava
wells up without violence from long cracks or fissures in the rock.
But many examples can be cited to show that eruptions do not al-
ways follow the paths which, at least to judge by surface topog-
raphy, would seem to be the most likely. At the Grand Canyon
of the Colorado, volcanoes have ignored the apparently easier ac-
cess to the surface through the bottom of the mile-deep cut, and
forced openings to the top of the towering wall. What this really
means is that the action is too deep-seated in the crust to be greatly